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The Civil Service and the Patronage. By Carl RUSSELL FISH. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1905. — xi, 280 pp. 

A monograph on this subject was well worth doing, and Professor 
Fish's work is exceedingly well done. Civil service reform has become 
so largely an accomplished fact that the historian may now print the 
truth about the spoils system without exposing himself to accusations 
of immorality. It was not so many years ago that some of the author's 
judgments would have evoked outbursts of denunciation from individual 
reformers, if not an official wail from the national association. Pro- 
fessor Fish suggests, for example, that the spoils system " is not abso- 
lutely synonymous with bad service " (p. 151), and that through it "for 
the first time in history a numerous and widely-scattered people has 
enabled itself to direct its whole force to its own advancement" (p. 157). 
In the innermost sanctuary of reform such doctrines are manifest heresy, 
but in the open court of history they have a striking resemblance to 
truth. 

What Professor Fish has given us in his book is a clear, straight- 
forward, pleasantly- written account of the opinions and, practice as to 
appointments to and removals from office in the national administrative 
service from the adoption of the constitution to the present time. 
Rightly regarding Miss Salmon's well-known monograph as covering 
sufficiently the constitutional aspects of the matter, he has confined 
himself to the motives of the men who were most concerned in the 
spoils system and the causes and results of the policies which they rep- 
resented. The subject is very large and at many points very obscure, 
since the most capable exponents of " spoils politics " were never espe- 
cially concerned to leave a record of their activities. The author has 
been obliged to make extensive researches in the newspapers and in 
the memoirs and extant papers of influential men, and his work in this 
field has been particularly well done. It was of course inevitable that 
where this sort of material had to be depended upon the best results 
should appear in the remoter periods, for which more of the private 
personal records are available. 

On some long-mooted historical problems Professor Fish is sugges- 
tive. As to whether Jefferson or Jackson introduced the spoils system, 
his conclusion seems to be that Jefferson really employed it, but that 
Jackson was the first to be caught in the act. In reference to the 
charge against William H. Crawford, that he procured the passage of 
the four-year term act of 1820 for the advancement of his personal 
political fortunes, Professor Fish, influenced apparently by the useful 
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researches of Dr. U. B. Phillips in Georgia politics, reverses the long- 
accepted verdict of guilty and pronounces the charge at least not 
proven and probably false. Martin Van Buren's late rehabilitation by 
Mr. Shepard is taken with some allowance by Professor Fish, who finds 
no reason to reject the old opinion that the little magician of Kinder- 
hook did his most characteristic work in the realm of politics rather 
than in that of statesmanship. 

The climax of spoils politics is placed by Professor Fish in the two 
decades from 1845 to 1865. With the end of the Civil war the move- 
ment for reform began in earnest, and has. progressed to substantial 
triumph. 

The historical spirit manifested by the author is of the most judicial 
and enlightened type. His philosophical analysis of the principles in- 
volved in the matter of spoils and patronage is in general admirable. 
It would perhaps have been proper to have gone a little further back 
in time than the Dutch Republic in tracing the pedigree of the- idea of 
rotation in office. Aristotle, whom the publicists of twenty centuries 
closely followed, made alternation in commanding and obeying a lead- 
ing principle in his conception of the best popular state ; and Harring- 
ton's Oceana, much read by John Adams and Daniel Webster, dwelt 
at great length on the idea of an " equal rotation " as essential to a true 
commonwealth. It may be likely that the introduction of rotation in 
the United States was as much due to this philosophical tradition as to 
the "old Dutch custom" to which the author refers (p. 80). But he 
is of course thoroughly committed to the doctrine that rotation and 
spoils are normal accompaniments of democracy in certain of its stages, 
wherever democracy becomes established. 

Professor Fish's printer has disguised Mr. McAneny as " Mr. Mc- 
Anery" (p. 227). It is to be regretted that the responsibility for 
"transmogrified" (p. 81) and "fearsomely" (p. 106) cannot also be 
placed on the printer. 

Wm. A. Dunning. 

Elements of International Law. By Henry Wheaton, LL. D. 
Fourth English edition by J. Beresford Atlay, Lincoln's Inn, 
Barrister at Law. London, Stevens & Sons, 1904. — xxxv, 848 pp. 

It seems at first sight rather remarkable that no edition of this 
classic among American legal text books should have appeared in the 
United States since the publication of Dana's edition in 1866, whereas 
in England it has meanwhile passed into its fourth edition. This is 



